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The purpose of this study was to explore the comparison between American and 
Taiwanese parents’ views on their young children learning a second/foreign language, the 
ideal language and learning age, and parents’ perceptions regarding language. There were 24 
U.S. and 44 Taiwanese participants who had at least one child studying in the day-care 
centers, with respondent rates of 31.6% and 95.7% respectively. It was found that most 
Americans would like their children to learn Spanish in preschool and kindergarten (ages 3- 
6) ideally. English was the ideal foreign language that Taiwanese expected their children to 
learn in preschool and kindergarten (ages 3-6) as well. There were correlations between those 
with an education above university level and yearly income above $20,000 who speak one 
(n= 7) or two languages (n= 7) in the U.S., who wanted their children to learn an additional 
language. Neither group worried that their children would have trouble learning other 
subjects due to learning a second language. All believed mastering a second language can 
help a person’s career, and learning one more language can be beneficial to their children. 
There was, however, no corresponding correlation found among the Taiwanese group of 
identical income and education level who want their children to learn an additional language 
between those speaking two (n=13) or more languages (n=6). 
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The Comparison of American and Taiwanese Parents’ Expectations of Their Children 

Learning a Second/Foreign Language 

“Languages are humankind’s [principal] tools for interacting and for expressing 
ideas, emotions, knowledge, memories and values” (United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), 2009). Thus, language is an essential tool for 
communication skill in human society. Worldwide, over 6,000 languages are spoken for 
interacting with each other every day within and between countries. When people speak 
with others who live in the same country, they will not have a problem with communication 
if the majority of them speak the same language. On the other hand, for those who migrate, 
interaction becomes a barrier due to language differences. “Contemporary global society 
has largely become multicultural and multilingual in nature due to increasing demographic 
shifts. People from around the world migrate to countries with a different culture and 
language background than their own” (Nitsiou, 2006, p. 817). America is one of the nations, 
which has a large population of immigrants with more than 300 languages being spoken. It 
is commonly acknowledged by Americans that learning one more language will benefit 
them. 

Taiwan is a multilingual society as well. Taiwanese speak more than 20 languages in 
their daily lives. Apart from the official language, Chinese, others include regional dialects 
such as Southern Fujianese (Taiwanese), Hakka, and aboriginal dialects. Besides these 
native languages, international friends, spouses and employees, speak such languages as 
English, Spanish, Japanese, Thai, and so on. Stewart (2005) stated that “communicating 
with people” and “developing a clearer understanding of the cultural perspectives of people” 
are the advantages of speaking a second language (p. 11). The Taiwanese government 
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advocates for her people to have the skill of being multilingual to enhance not only 
themselves but the country’s competitiveness as well. Therefore, choosing another language 
to learn is a high priority to Taiwanese students. Taiwanese parents want to give their 
children this advantage from the beginning of their education because they do not want their 
children to lose their competitiveness at the starting point. Beckert et al. (2004) stated that 
Taiwanese parents hope to give their children a good education if they can. For these 
reasons, high percentages of Taiwanese children have the experience of learning a foreign 
language before getting into an elementary school. Both America and Taiwan have the same 
common ground in diversity and multilingual education, and many Americans also believe 
that it is important to learn more languages to get more benefits. It is therefore timely to 
research and explore the differences in both parents’ thoughts about learning a 
second/foreign language. 

The purpose of this research was to investigate the comparison between American 
and Taiwanese parents’ expectations for their young children learning a second/foreign 
language. What were their perceptions regarding language and when should it be taught? 

Review of Literature 

This section of the literature review discusses what factors generally influence a 
cultural group that is choosing an additional language to learn. It explores the specific 
language(s) to learn and why Americans and Taiwanese choose them. This review also 
discusses research that has explored the ideal language to be acquired and the pros and cons 
of the optimal learning age for a child. Finally, it makes a comparison of the different 
learning environments between America and Taiwan. 
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Choosing a Second Language: Factors 

The factors that influence a cultural group to choose another language include 
economic purpose, respectability, education, immigration, and politics. In the era of 
globalization, trading between nations is very common. Different countries may not speak 
the same languages so a common language is needed to connect with each other to do 
business. For example, English is the most common language with which business is done in 
the world. Coulmas (1992) stated that English is considered one of the essential languages 
for the “trading partners” and that knowing English is “a matter of economic necessity” and 
one of the “compulsory subjects of higher education” (p. 102). Economic benefit also seems 
to be a primary factor of learning a second language (Lazaruk, 2007; Parkin & Turcotte, 
2004). Parkin and Turcotte (2004) determined that 88% of Canadians believe that speaking a 
second language will increase a person’s success in a global market. 

Some people may think a language, which has respectability is worth learning 
because it has a wide currency in the region or in the world. Blauer and Laure (1999) stated, 
“Anyone from the Gold Coast who wanted to play a role in the development of his or her 
own country had to learn to speak English” (p. 82). This is not only happening in Ghana, but 
also has happened in many countries around the world. For instance, Taiwanese believe, 
speaking English represents a person’s class or social and economic status and English can 
enhance the nation’s competitiveness. As a result, majority of educators and many 
government officials have studied in America (Lin, 2003). These people affect the general 
public’s point of view on their social economic status because their occupations are usually 
respected and have higher salaries. When a person’s major is Chinese, people think that the 
person is nothing special. On the other hand, when a person’s major is English, people think 
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that the person will be successful. When a person gains a degree from an English speaking 
country, a high percentage of people agree that the degree is more valuable than a degree 
from Taiwan. Yang (2008) illustrated that mixing English in their conversation is the way 
some people show they have studied abroad in an English speaking country. These myths are 
deeply embedded in the Taiwanese society. 

Some people may need another language to advance their education due to the 
educational policy of their country. For example, many countries in Europe, such as 
Germany, France, Denmark, and Turkey, have students learning English as their first foreign 
language (Coulmas, 1992). This is the same as Taiwanese educational policy: The Ministry 
of Education, Department of Elementary Education (2006) claimed that “In keeping with the 
21st century and the global trends of educational reform, the government must engage in 
educational reform in order to foster national competitiveness and the overall quality of our 
citizens lives” (p. 1). One of these reforms, implementation in Language Arts, was seen in 
2001. “English instruction for Grade 5 and Grade 6 was officially implemented in the school 
year 2001, with further lowering to Grade 3 and Grade 4 in the school year 2005” (p. 9). 

This means that all elementary school students beyond the third grade are required to learn 
English. In addition, in order to preserve the regional dialects of Taiwan, the Ministry of 
Education also announced that “One of Taiwan's local dialects, i.e. Southern Fujianese, 
Hakka, or an aboriginal dialect, is required from Grade 1 through Grade 6, whereas in junior 
high school, such courses become optional” (p. 12). 

Besides politics, a country needs her people to learn more languages within and 
beyond the country in order to be able to relate effectively in her foreign relations. Igboanusi 
and Piitz illustrated (2008), “In politics, international relations and diplomacy are conducted 
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with more ease and trust if one understands the other’s language” (p. 240). The latest 
example of political purpose in the world is that after 9/11, America realized that it urgently 
needed more people to be familiar with foreign languages in order to deeply communicate, 
understand, and reach the goal of knowing the developments of the whole world. Therefore, 
former American President George W. Bush declared in the National Security Language 
Initiative that the nation needs more people to be involved in: 

learning, speaking, and teaching critical need foreign languages. Foreign language 
skills are essential to engaging foreign governments and peoples, especially in critical 
world regions, to promote understanding, convey respect for other cultures, and 
encourage reform. These skills are also fundamental to the economic competitiveness 
and security interests of the nation. (U.S. Department of Education, 2008a) 

What Language and Why: Americans and Taiwanese 

Due to these benefits of learning an additional language, both Americans and 
Taiwanese may have specific languages they want to learn. For example, the majority of 
Taiwanese may choose English as a first foreign language because it is the most powerful 
language in the world. A person possessing good English skills has a competitive advantage 
in the 21st century. For instance, many universities set an English requirement for their 
students who need to pass one of the required exams before they graduate from school (Lin 
& Hu, 2009). Taiwan promotes public servants that pass one of the eight required English 
exams, giving them extra credits as a reward, which means their evaluation of performance at 
the end of the year will be better (Central Personnel Administration, 2005). Kwadwo A. 
Okrah explains Ghanaian thinking, which resembles Taiwanese thinking: “Ability to speak 
‘good’ English determines one’s ability for employment” (2003, p. 22). The website for 
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human resources service in Taiwan, 104 Job Bank, conducted a survey that showed that 47% 
of jobs need employees with English ability (“Office Workers’,” 2008). Another website for 
human resources service, 1111 Job Bank, also conducted a survey, which reported 64% of 
companies require English skill when they recruit new members; 50% of companies will give 
different levels of salary and extra credits for employees who possess English skill (“English 
Ability,” 2006). Because of being successful at the university and the impact on a person’s 
career, Taiwanese believe mastering English will help them get a “good” academic degree, 
acquire a “good” job, and have a “good” salary in their future. 

Americans may choose Spanish, French, Chinese, or others. A release from the U.S. 
Department of Education stated (2006) that of the 44% of U.S. high school students enrolled 
in a foreign language, 69% are studying Spanish and 18% are studying French. According to 
the U.S. Census Bureau (2008), the Hispanic population is the largest and fastest growing 
minority group and has reached 45.5 million. “This large group of non-native English- 
speaking children is expected to integrate in the American culture” (Nitsiou, 2006, p. 818). 
Therefore, because a huge percentage of the population speaks Spanish, it is usually the first 
language chosen by Americans. 

French is the second foreign language of choice for Americans because it is widely 
spoken in many countries. Many people think it is useful for travel, doing business, or 
political purposes. Oguegbune-Okwenu (2000) explained that “As one of the most widely 
used languages in the world, French is very attractive to many who need it for ‘its socio- 
economic, political and strategic purpose’” (as cited in Inboanusi & Piitz, 2008, p. 241). 
French and English are used as the two official languages in the “prominent multinational 
groups,” such as “UN, UNESCO, UNICEF, WHO, FAO, AU, ECOWAS, ELF, FIFA, CAF, 
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etc.,” (Igboanusi & Plitz, 2008, p. 241) to run these groups’ affairs. For Americans, if they 
are familiar with both English and French, they may believe that these two languages will 
bring them many benefits. 

In his statement, George W. Bush identified the “critical-need languages” as being 
“Chinese, Russian, Arabic, Korean, and the Indie, Turkic, and Persian language families” 
(U.S. Department of Education, 2008b, p. 2). It can be assumed that Chinese, which is on the 
list of critical foreign languages, may be the third language choice for Americans because 
China has a population of 1.3 billion (National Bureau of Statistics of China, 2006), which 
means most of these people speak Chinese. It is also gradually becoming the second most 
powerful language after English (Chou & Chang, 2003). In this century, because China’s 
economy is growing, many international enterprises do business with China so they need 
people proficient in Chinese to run their international business. According to the College 
Board of America, the Advanced Placement (AP) program will put Chinese, Russian, Italian, 
and Japanese into high schools’ courses for students to take (“Chinese Officials,” 2003). A 
survey by the College Board distributed to the U.S. high schools for adding these four 
languages as AP courses has shown that the numbers of schools interested in adding the 
languages courses are: 50 want Russian, 175 want Japanese, 240 want Italian, and 2,400 want 
Chinese (French, 2006). The current trend in wanting to learn Chinese is not only popular in 
the United States, but also worldwide. So far, 85 countries have classes in Chinese, and the 
total number being taught Chinese is around 30 million (Chou & Chang, 2003). 

Optimal Age for Acquiring: Pros and Cons 

When it comes to speaking languages such as English, Spanish, French, and Chinese, 
some people question whether an early age is the optimal age for acquiring it. Some 
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encourage young children to start to learn a second/foreign language to get advantages as 
early as possible, but some suggest that learning a second/foreign language too early may not 
bring benefits for them. Martin (1999) states that “becoming bilingual is perceived as a 
problem and a disadvantage to learning, and language and literacy development” in primary 
school (p. 67). Bates, a linguist, states that the key point directly affecting learning a foreign 
language is environment and that if an environment of learning language cannot intrigue 
children, learning a foreign language at an early age can easily lead to the opposite effect (Li, 
2008). In Taiwan, every student has the experience of learning the foreign language, English. 
Since the Ministry of Education, Department of Elementary Education (2006) announced that 
the period for learning English is changing from before the sixth grade to the third grade for 
all elementary school pupils, the wave of learning English is going further than before. 

More parents are worried about their children losing their competitive edge in the 
beginning, so they would rather choose a kindergarten with an English program for their 
children. United Daily News reported that if kindergartens do not incorporate an English 
program into the curriculum, parents will not enroll their children to study there (Fan, 2008). 
The concern, however, becomes: when kindergartens overemphasize English programs, they 
will diminish other subjects that children are supposed to learn at that age. Chang (2007) and 
Fan (2008) stated that if young children spend too much time learning a foreign language, the 
other developments and subjects in learning are reduced. Since the wild enthusiasm for 
learning English at an early age is more intense than before, Lin (2002) reported that some 
early childhood educators express their voices to Legislative Yuan: they want English taken 
out of kindergartens (Lin, 2003). In addition, some scholars inform the government that 
Taiwan currently lacks qualified English teachers in elementary schools. If the professional 
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English teachers’ quality cannot improve, the consequence may be the destruction of these 
children’s confidence and enjoyment in learning English. The worst thing would be that these 
children give up learning English. They suggest that the age of learning English should be 
postponed until the fifth grade (Chang & Hsueh, 2009; “Is Learning,” 2009; Lin, 2009). 
Similarly, Chen, Yu, and Huang (2005) found that junior high school is the key point in 
learning English: if students cannot learn it well in this period, their English ability also will 
not be better in the future (Chiang, 2005). 

Although many findings have shown that learning a second/foreign language too 
early may bring some disadvantages to children, there is a great deal of research that has 
shown the advantages in learning a second/foreign language early. Lenneberg (1967), 
Professor of Psychology at Harvard University, stated that a child’s language starts to emerge 
from age 2 and before age 10, which is the best period of acquiring a language. Penfield and 
Roberts (1959), neuropsychologists, offered the same conclusion that the best age to learn 
languages is before age 10. This theory, brain development for the critical period of learning 
languages between ages 2 and 10, affects many people and is the major reason that many 
Taiwanese parents want their young children to learn English at an early age (Li, 2008). 

Clark (2000) cited strong evidence that “children may never acquire a language if they have 
not been exposed to a language before they reach the age of 6 or 7” and acquisition of 
language between 2 and 6 is faster than after age 6 (p. 181). Young bilingual learners have 
the ability to know the meaning of words and “use two languages independently of each 
other as early as 18 months of age” and “do not seem to show any signs of confusion in 
learning both” (Brice, A. E. & Brice, R. G., 2007, p. 15). Also, Nguyen, Shin, and Krashen 
(2001) found no evidence that “the development of the first language was a barrier to second- 
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language acquisition” (p. 159). According to Goodz (1989), “children’s early language 
mixing does not reflect inter-linguistic confusion” (p. 25). That is, the earlier children learn a 
second/foreign language, the more successful they will be because children will be able to 
adjust to both languages better than adults. Meece and Daniels (2007) also offered a similar 
argument: “they [children] will learn faster and more easily than any adult” (p. 275). This 
means the earlier age is when learning a second/foreign language, the more successful 
children are. 

The Learning Environments: America and Taiwan 

Per the aforementioned, the benefits of learning a second/foreign language at the 
optimal age, both Americans and Taiwanese students are different even though they are 
multilingual. America has numerous immigrants so the languages they speak are more 
diverse and universal languages. It is commonly acknowledged that Americans have many 
opportunities in their diverse society, such as picking up languages in the community, and a 
better environment for communicating or interacting with different groups. On the other hand, 
Taiwanese students learn English in school, but they seldom have much opportunity to 
practice it after school because they mostly speak Chinese and/or regional dialects. In order 
to offer more chances for children to have contact with English, many kindergartens advocate 
an immersion program to attract parents to enroll their children. Based on the influence of 
globalization, Taiwanese parents do not want their children to lose their personal ability to 
compete at the starting point, but hope to give them an advantage. Many parents decide to 
give up their own language, Chinese, to help their children learn English (Lin, 2003). 
Presently, learning English is inextricably a part of a child’s life. More children than ever 
before study in the environment of immersion English, where no Chinese is spoken, during 
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the whole day. These parents, however, may not be aware that the current trend of learning a 
foreign language in many non-native Chinese-speaking countries is to learn Chinese. Richard 
M. Daley, the mayor of Chicago, stated that familiarity with the Chinese language would be 
greatly beneficial to understand competitors. He believes there will be two languages in this 
world; Chinese and English (Ruethling, 2005). 

In conclusion, this literature review explored the pros and cons for second/foreign 
language acquisition for American and Taiwanese parents. Both Americans and Taiwanese 
had different issues regarding the different cultural backgrounds because of factors of 
economic purpose, respectability, education, immigration, and politics. This research, 
however, could safely conclude that the importance of language acquisition cannot be 
overemphasized in the light of the current wave of globalization and the fact that the world is 
shrinking into a global village. 

Methods 

The original idea of the researcher was to study the comparison of what both 
American and Taiwanese children thoughts in regards to what second/foreign language they 
would like to learn. The researcher, however, considered that young children may not have 
the concept of what a second/foreign language is and which language they would like to 
learn. Therefore, the researcher decided to explore parents’ expectations. The purpose of this 
research was to investigate what second/foreign language both American and Taiwanese 
parents would prefer their children to learn while in school and when they thought it should 
be taught. This research sought to compare the expectations of both parents with regard to 
second/foreign language for their school aged children. 
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Participants 

The participants were 24 volunteers who have at least one child studying in the Child 
Development Center at Indiana University South Bend (IUSB-CDC) in South Bend, Indiana, 
USA and 44 volunteers who have at least one child attending in the Early Childhood 
Learning Laboratory at Cheng Shiu University (CSU-ECLL) in Niaosong Township, 
Kaohsiung County, Taiwan. The two centers were chosen based on the fact that both belong 
to affiliated universities. These parents are educated, value education, were interested in their 
children learning one more language, and believe this research benefits their children. Their 
answers were not only diverse and valuable, but were also good examples that can represent 
both American and Taiwanes parents’ perceptions. 

The data was collected in October and November of 2009. The response rate at 
IUSB-CDC was 31.6% with 24 of 76 surveys returned. The response rate at CSU-ECLL was 
100% with 46 of 46 surveys returned, but two returned surveys’ answers were misinterpreted 
by the participants and could not be used so the adjusted response rate was 95.7%. 
Instruments and Data Collection 

The method used to collect the data was a survey questionnaire (see Appendix E), 
which was analyzed by using Excel and SPSS 17.0 Statistics for Windows. The surveys were 
presented in Chinese and English, and were divided into four sections: first, 10 questions 
about the demographic information of parents’ background; second, questions 1-7 were about 
the background of the participants’ learning environment and the languages interaction with 
their children; third, questions 8-10 were about the parents’ personal experiences learning a 
second/foreign language and the expectations of their children learning a second/foreign 
language; finally, questions 11-21 were about the language issues regarding the literature 
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review. These questions were designed as multiple choice, yes or no questions, open 
questions, or the four different degrees of the Likert scale from strongly disagree, disagree, 
agree, and strongly agree. A study information sheet described the purpose of this research 
and explained the information about the participants’ answers being confidential and the 
names anonymous. A reminder was included to remind parents who wanted to participate to 
not forget to complete the survey (see Appendix E and F). 

The Chinese version of the survey had two parts of translation slightly changed to fit 
into the Taiwan survey. The yearly income was exchanged into Taiwanese currency (1 USD: 
32 TWD). Questions 4-7 had an explanation on the right side of the survey. “If you speak the 
native language, English, please put a check in the box of official language,” which was 
changed into “If you speak the native language, Chinese, please put a check in the box of 
official language” and also add “If you speak a native language, such as Taiwanese, Hakka, 
native or other dialects, please put a check in the box of native language.” This was because 
based on Taiwanese culture, many people are bilingual (see Appendix E). 

There were two unexpected results during the data collected from the returned 
surveys. First, all questions in the survey were designed as multiple choice, with the 
exception of the open ended questions. Some of both centers’ participants, however, gave 
multiple answers to questions 8, 10, and 21, therefore, those were calculated as multiple 
responses. Second, some respondents omitted some responses in different areas of their 
survey. These blank answers were categorized as missing values. 

Procedure 

Before this research was conducted, the researcher obtained IUSB Institutional 
Review Board permission, acquired approval letters from both IUSB-CDC and CSU-ECLL 
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(see Appendix F), and passed the Protection of Human Research Participants Certification 
Test. All participants were over the age of 18 and were treated ethically. All the information 
about parents and those answering surveys were anonymous, meaning their names were not 
written on the survey. The procedure was divided into American and Taiwanese parents: 

American parents: the survey and the study information sheet were compiled in one 
pack for each child. The researcher gave these packs to the director at IUSB-CDC. The 
director gave these packs to teachers, who distributed them to each child. The children took 
the packs home for their parents. When the parents completed the survey, the children or 
parents brought it back to the teacher. The researcher went to the center to collect them. 

Taiwanese parents: the procedure was the same as it was for American parents for the 
distribution to parents and returning to the center. The only difference was that at the 
beginning and end of process the surveys were sent to Taiwan and sent back to America by 
International Express Mail Service. 

Data Analysis 

After the surveys were collected aggregately, the data was coded and keyed into the 
computer system of SPSS and ran through the descriptive statistics to analyze the frequency 
and percentage. Excel’s function of filter analyzed the correlations between the participants’ 
who spoke one or more languages regarding their perceptions. 

Results and Discussion 

The results are divided into the demographic information of parents’ background 
(demographic information), the background of the participants’ learning environment and the 
languages interaction with their children (environment and interaction), the parents’ personal 
experiences learning a second/foreign language and the expectations of their children 
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learning a second/foreign language (personal experience and expectations for children), and 
the language issues regarding the literature review (perceptions regarding languages). 
Demographic Information 

At IUSB-CDC, the majority of most respondents’ children were between ages 1-2 
(45.8%) and most of the children were girls (66.7%). At CSU-ECLL, the majority of most 
respondents’ children were aged 5 (40.9%) and most of the children were boys (52.3%) (see 
Table 1). 

Table 1 



The child's age and gender 





IUSB-CDC 

(n=24) 


CSU-ECLL 
in= 44) 




All 

(n= 68) 




n 


% 


N 


% 


n 


% 


Age 


Between 1-2 years 


ii 


45.8 


— 


— 


ii 


16.2 


3 years 


4 


16.7 


2 


4.5 


6 


8.8 


4 years 


8 


33.3 


10 


22.7 


18 


26.5 


5 years 


1 


4.2 


18 


40.9 


19 


27.9 


6 years 


— 


— 


13 


29.5 


13 


19.1 


7 years 


— 


— 


1 


2.3 


1 


1.5 


Gender 


Girls 


16 


66.7 


21 


47.7 


37 


54.4 


Boys 


8 


33.3 


23 


52.3 


31 


45.6 



Note. % may not add up to 100 because of rounding. 
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At IUSB-CDC, mothers (95.8%) were the majority respondents and married (58.3%). 
At CSU-ECLL, mothers (79.5%) were the majority of respondents and married (97.7%) (see 
Table 2). 

Table 2 



Relationship, gender, and marital status 





IUSB-CDC 

(n=24) 


CSU-ECLL 

(n=44) 




All 

(n=68) 




n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


Relationship 


Mother 


23 


95.8 


35 


79.5 


58 


85.3 


Father 


1 


4.2 


7 


15.9 


8 


11.8 


Guardian 


— 


— 


1 


2.3 


1 


1.5 


Missing 


— 


— 


1 


2.3 


1 


1.5 


Gender 


Female 


23 


95.8 


34 


77.3 


57 


83.8 


Male 


1 


4.2 


10 


22.7 


11 


16.2 


Marital status 


Married 


14 


58.3 


43 


97.7 


57 


83.8 


Single 


8 


33.3 


— 


— 


8 


11.8 


S eparated/di vorce/ 


2 


8.3 


— 


— 


2 


2.9 


widow(er) 


Missing 


— 


— 


1 


2.3 


1 


1.5 



Note. % may not add up to 100 because of rounding. 
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At IUSB-CDC, 45.8% of the most respondents were in two age ranges, 18-25 and 26- 
35, and 79.2% were Caucasian/White. At CSU-ECLL, 50% of the most respondents’ ages 
ranged between 36-45, and 93.2% were Taiwanese (see Table 3). 

Table 3 



Age and ethnicity 





IUSB-CDC 

(n=24) 


CSU-ECLL 

(n=44) 


All 

(n=68) 


n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


Age 














18-25 


n 


45.8 


— 


— 


n 


16.2 


26-35 


ii 


45.8 


18 


40.9 


29 


42.6 


36-45 


2 


8.3 


22 


50.0 


24 


35.3 


46-55 


— 


— 


2 


4.5 


2 


2.9 


56 and above 


— 


— 


1 


2.3 


1 


1.5 


Missing 


— 


— 


1 


2.3 


1 


1.5 


Ethnicity 














Caucasian/White 


19 


79.2 


— 


— 


19 


27.9 


Hispanic/Latino 


2 


8.3 


— 


— 


2 


2.9 


Taiwanese 


— 


— 


41 


93.2 


41 


60.3 


Hakka 


— 


— 


3 


6.8 


3 


4.4 


Other 


3 


12.5 


— 


— 


3 


4.4 



Note. Other includes Arabic (2) and Va Japanese and % Caucasian (1). % may not add up to 100 because of 



rounding. 
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At IUSB-CDC, the respondents’ lowest yearly income, below $10,000, was 29.2%, 
but the highest, above $40,001, was 25%, and 75% of the majority education was university 
level. At CSU-ECLL, the respondents’ lowest yearly income, below $10,000, was 27.3%, but 
the highest, above $40,001, was 2.3%, and 63.6% of the majority education was university 
level (see Table 4). 

Table 4 



Yearly income and education 





IUSB-CDC 
(« =24) 


CSU-ECLL 

(n=44) 




All 

(n=68) 




n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


Yearly income ($) 


Below 10,000 


7 


29.2 


12 


27.3 


19 


27.9 


10,001-20,000 


2 


8.3 


11 


25.0 


13 


19.1 


20,001-30,000 


4 


16.7 


12 


27.3 


16 


23.5 


30,001-40,000 


5 


20.8 


8 


18.2 


13 


19.1 


Above 40,001 


6 


25.0 


1 


2.3 


7 


10.3 


Education 


Senior high school 


3 


12.5 


4 


9.1 


7 


10.3 


University 


18 


75.0 


28 


63.6 


46 


67.6 


Graduate school 


3 


12.5 


8 


18.2 


11 


16.2 


Doctoral 


— 


— 


4 


9.1 


4 


5.9 



Note. % may not add up to 100 because of rounding. 
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At IUSB-CDC, the top two occupations were students (62.5%) and business people 
(8.3%). At CSU-ECLL, the top two occupations were housewives (31.8%) and teachers 
(18.2%) (see Table 5). 

Table 5 



Occupation 





IUSB-CDC 

(n=24) 


CSU-ECLL 

(n=44) 




All 

(n=68) 




n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


Student 


15 


62.5 


— 


— 


15 


22.1 


Business person 


2 


8.3 


i 


2.3 


3 


4.4 


Teacher 


1 


4.2 


8 


18.2 


9 


13.2 


Housewife 


— 


— 


14 


31.8 


14 


20.6 


Governmental officer 


— 


— 


3 


6.8 


3 


4.4 


Self-employed 


— 


— 


3 


6.8 


3 


4.4 


Service industry employee 


1 


4.2 


2 


4.5 


3 


4.4 


Manual labor 


— 


— 


2 


4.5 


2 


2.9 


Professor 


— 


— 


2 


4.5 


2 


2.9 


Retired 


— 


— 


2 


4.5 


2 


2.9 


Other 


5 


20.8 


7 


15.9 


12 


17.6 



Note. Other at IUSB-CDC includes a dental hygienist, a nurse, a higher education staff number, a waitress, and 
an unknown. Other at CSU-ECLL includes a doctor, an assistant researcher, a medical field, and four unknown. 
% may not add up to 100 because of rounding. 
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Discussions of the Demographic Information 

The following is the sum of the similarity or difference between the two centers 
regarding the above-mentioned data. First, there is no significant difference between both 
centers’ respondents’ genders because the majorities were mothers. However, even though 
the results show that the mother is usually the person who takes care of children’s school 
affairs, 1 1.7% more Taiwanese fathers responded than American fathers (see Table 2). 

Second, almost all respondents were married at CSU-ECLL (97.7%), except one 
missing answer. On the other hand, although 58.3% of the respondents at IUSB-CDC were 
married, 33.3% were single. The result shows that single parents in America are more 
common than in Taiwan (see Table 2). 

Third, although 45.8% of the respondents’ ages ranged between 18-25 and 26-35 at 
IUSB-CDC, no respondents’ age is in this range of 18-25 at CSU-ECLL. Half (50%) of 
respondents were between the 36-45 at CSU-ECLL. The result shows that the respondents at 
IUSB-CDC marry or had children early, but the respondents at CSU-ECLL marry and had 
children at a later age (see Table 3). 

Fourth, besides the majority of Caucasian/White at IUSB-CDC (79.2%), the rest of 
the 20.8% of races are Arabic, Hispanic/Latino, and mixed Japanese and Caucasian. On the 
other hand, although 93.2% of respondents are Taiwanese and 6.8% are Hakka at CSU- 
ECLL, they are both descendants of the Chinese. The result shows that Taiwanese society is 
basically composed of the same root of people with different groups, but America’s society is 
basically composed of multicultural people with different races (see Table 3). 

Finally, the respondents’ education university level at IUSB-CDC is higher than 
CSU-ECLL by 11.4% and the percent of people who completed senior high school at IUSB- 
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CDC is higher than CSU-ECLL by 3.4%. The percentage of CSU-ECLL that completed 
graduate school is higher than IUSB-CDC by 5.7%. CSU-ECLL has 9.1% of respondents 
with doctoral degrees, while IUSB-CDC has none. Also, IUSB-CDC still has 15 respondents 
who are students continuing to obtain their degrees, while CSU-ECLL has none. The result 
shows that CSU-ECLL respondents’ education is higher than IUSB-CDC (see Table 4 and 
5). 

Environment and Interaction 

At IUSB-CDC, 62.5% of the majority respondents answered that they spoke one 
language. For all respondents, the languages spoken are English, Spanish, Arabic, and 
American Sign Language (ASL). At CSU-ECLL, 68.2% of the majority respondents 
answered that they spoke two languages. For all respondents, the languages spoken are 
English, Chinese, Taiwanese, Hakka, and Japanese (see Table 6 and 7). 

Table 6 



Number of languages spoken 





IUSB-CDC 

(n=24) 


CSU-ECLL 

(n=44) 


All 

(n= 68) 


n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


One 


15 


62.5 


— 


— 


15 


22.1 


Two 


9 a 


37.5 


30 


68.2 


39 


57.4 


Three 


— 


— 


12 


27.3 


12 


17.6 


Four 


— 


— 


2 


4.5 


2 


2.9 
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Table 7 



The languages spoken 





IUSB-CDC 

(n=24) 


CSU-ECLL 

(n=44) 


All 

(n= 68) 


n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


English 


24 


72.7 


12 


11.7 


36 


26.5 


Spanish 


6 


18.2 


— 


— 


6 


4.4 


Arabic 


2 


6.1 


— 


— 


2 


1.5 


Chinese 


— 


— 


44 


42.7 


44 


32.4 


Taiwanese 


— 


— 


43 


41.7 


43 


31.6 


Hakka 


— 


— 


3 


2.9 


3 


2.2 


Japanese 


— 


— 


1 


1.0 


1 


0.7 


Other 


1 


3.0 


_ 


_ 


1 


0.7 



Note. a /V=33; b /V=103; N’s are larger because some participants speak at least two languages. Other is ASL. 



At IUSB-CDC, 91.7% of the majority respondents’ native languages were English 
and none grew up in a bilingual family. At CSU-ECLL, 70.5% of the majority respondents’ 
native languages were Taiwanese and 81.8% not grew up in a bilingual family (see Table 8 



and 9). 
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Table 8 



Native language 





IUSB-CDC 

(n=24) 


CSU-ECLL 

(n=44) 


All 

(n=68) 


n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


English 


22 


91.7 


— 


— 


22 


32.4 


Arabic 


1 


4.2 


— 


— 


1 


1.5 


Spanish 


1 


4.2 


— 


— 


1 


1.5 


Taiwanese 


— 


— 


31 


70.5 


31 


45.6 


Chinese 


— 


— 


8 


18.2 


8 


11.8 


Hakka 


— 


— 


3 


6.8 


3 


4.4 


Chinese and Taiwanese 


— 


— 


2 


4.5 


2 


2.9 


Note. % may not add up to 100 because of rounding. 












Table 9 














Grew up in a bilingual family 
















IUSB-CDC 


CSU-ECLL 




All 




(n=24) 


(n=44) 


(n=68) 




n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


No 


24 


100 


36 


81.8 


60 


88.2 


Yes 


— 


— 


7 


15.9 


7 


10.3 


Missing 


— 


— 


1 


2.3 


1 


1.5 
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At IUSB-CDC, 83.3% of respondents said the official language (English) was the 
language that they speak at home and also that the language that they speak with their 
child/children. Nearly ninety percent (87.5%) said the official language was the language that 
their child/children mostly speak at home. More than ninety percent (95.8%) said the official 
language was the language their child/children mostly speak at school (see Table 10-13). 

At CSU-ECLL, 52.3% of respondents said both the native language and the official 
language (Chinese) were the languages that they speak at home. More than fifty percent 
(52.3%) said the official language was the language that they speak with their child/children 
at home. More than eighty percent (81.8%) said the official language was the language that 
their child/children mostly speak at home. More than ninety percent (90.9%) said the official 
language was the language their child/children mostly speak at school (see Table 10-13). 

Table 10 



The languages spoken at home 





IUSB-CDC 

(n=24) 


CSU-ECLL 

(n=44) 


All 

(n= 68) 


n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


Official language 


20 


83.3 


18 


40.9 


38 


55.9 


Native language 


1 


4.2 


3 


6.8 


4 


5.9 


Both 


3 


12.5 


23 


52.3 


26 


38.2 
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Table 11 



Languages spoken with child/children at home 





IUSB-CDC 
(n= 24) 


CSU-ECLL 
(n= 44) 


All 

(n= 68) 


n 


% 


n 


% 


n 




% 


Official language 


20 


83.3 


23 


52.3 


43 




63.2 


Native language 


2 


8.3 


1 


2.3 


3 




4.4 


Both 


2 


8.3 


20 


45.5 


22 




32.4 


Note. % may not add up to 100 because of rounding. 














Table 12 
















The languages spoken mostly by child/children at home 












IUSB-CDC 


CSU-ECLL 




All 






(n= 24) 


(n=44) 


(n=68) 




n 


% 


n 


% 


n 




% 


Official language 


21 


87.5 


36 


81.8 


57 




83.8 


Native language 


1 


4.2 


— 


— 


1 




1.5 


Both 


2 


8.3 


8 


18.2 


10 




14.7 
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Table 13 



The languages spoken mostly child/children at school 





IUSB-CDC 

(n=24) 


CSU-ECLL 

(n=44) 


All 

(n= 68) 


n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


Official language 


23 


95.8 


40 


90.9 


63 


92.6 


Native language 


1 


4.2 


— 


— 


1 


1.5 


Both 


— 


— 


4 


9.1 


4 


5.9 



Discussion of the Environment and Interaction 

The following results of difference in language interaction are based on the above- 
mentioned data. First, although no participants at IUSB-CDC grew up in a bilingual family, 
37.5% of them can speak two languages, including one (4.2%) who speaks ASL and one 
(4.2%) who is learning a second language right now. On the other hand, no one answered 
that he or she speaks one language at CSU-ECLL, which means he or she speaks two, three, 
or four languages, but only 15.9% of these people grew up in a bilingual family. From the 
findings, although Americans have more chances to learn a second language than other 
countries because they live in a multilingual environment and they can learn and pick up 
languages in the community in daily life, many only speak one language. In spite of this, the 
number of Taiwanese actually acquiring other languages is greater than the number of 
Americans who do. One reason may be because many Americans’ native language, English, 
is also their official language. They speak English at home and learn it at school as well. On 
the other hand, many people speak their native language before they attend school in Taiwan. 
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After they go to school, they learn the official language, Chinese. This environment causes 
most Taiwanese to be fluent in at least two languages (see Table 6-9). 

Second, although many participants at CSU-ECLL speak the native language (6.8%) 
or both the native and the official language at home (52.3%) and also speak the native 
language (2.3%) or both the native and the official language with their child/children at home 
(45.5%), their child/children mostly speak the official language at home (81.8%) and at 
school (90.9%). The result shows that these participants use both languages, the native and 
the official language, to communicate with their child/children, but their child/children 
usually speak the official language with them. This is why the Taiwanese government is 
concerned with the young children who are not familiar with their mother tongue and the 
consequences that may lead to their native languages going extinct. For example, although 
Taiwan has the minority of 14 tribes speak their languages regularly, these groups’ languages 
are on an endangerment list. The total 24 aboriginal dialects, including the 14 languages, are 
categorized in differing degrees of endangerment by UNESCO (2009) eight of which are 
extinct, six are critically endangered, one is severely endangered, and nine are vulnerable. 
One of the factors that cause these languages to be in danger or dead is that in order to 
survive in the mainstream society, these minority groups have to assimilate themselves into 
the majority groups to learn or speak a dominate language(s). Therefore, their languages 
gradually fade away over time after many generations. According to the literature review of 
the educational reform in Language Arts, this is the major reason that the government tries 
very hard to preserve her cultural legacy. The regional dialects such as Taiwanese, Hakka, 
and aboriginal dialects are mandatory learning for children in school. Every pupil has to 
choose at least one to learn during the six years of elementary school, and they are offered as 
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an elective in junior high school. By requiring this, the government hopes the young children 
will master their native languages as well as the official language, to help preserve that part 
of their culture (see Table 10-13 and Appendix C). 

Personal Experience and Expectations for Children 

For Americans, any language is categorized as a foreign language, except English. In 
Taiwan, English is defined as a foreign language because it is not a native or Chinese 
language and is not commonly spoken or acquired in daily life. If a person speaks a native 
language first, he or she later learns another language, such as the official language, which is 
called a second language because it belongs to the Chinese languages. If the person learns a 
foreign language, such as English, his or her first foreign language is English. This research 
aims to explore the American parents’ perceptions about a second language and Taiwanese 
parents’ perceptions about a foreign language, but not their second language because they 
learn two languages normally. In order to use these two different terms but keep the same 
meaning, the following discussion about a second language in the terms of the American 
respondents still keeps the same term (a “second language”), but in the terms of the 
Taiwanese respondents, the terms are interchangeable with “foreign language.” “Second 
language” in reference to both American and Taiwan is also interchangeable with foreign 
language, but the title of the table still keeps a second language because the survey used the 
term in the English version. 

Table 14 shows the languages that the participants experienced learning and the 
languages they learned. At IUSB-CDC, 55.6% said Spanish, 11.1% said English, and 7.4% 
said French, German, and Latin. At CSU-ECLL, 84.6% said English, 13.5% said Japanese, 



and 1.9% said French. 
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Table 14 



Languages participants have experienced learning 





IUSB-CDC a 
(n=24) 


CSU-ECLL b 
in= 44) 


All 

(n= 68) 


n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


Spanish 


15 


55.6 


— 


— 


15 


19.0 


English 


3 


11.1 


44 c 


84.6 


47 


59.5 


Japanese 


— 


— 


7 


13.5 


7 


8.9 


French 


2 


7.4 


1 


1.9 


3 


3.8 


German 


2 


7.4 


— 


— 


2 


2.5 


Latin 


2 


7.4 


— 


— 


2 


2.5 


Other 


3 


11.1 






3 


3.8 



~Note. a N=21 \ b N= 52; N’s are larger because participants checked more than one response. Other includes 
Korean (1), ASL (1), and unknown (1 ). c Although reported as 44, 3 respondents did not mark English. 
However, English is a required course in Taiwan. 

Table 15 shows the first time that the participants started learning a second language. 
At IUSB-CDC, 50% of the respondents indicated senior high school. At CSU-ECLL, 70.5% 
of respondents indicated junior high school. 
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Table 15 



First time started learning a second language 





IUSB-CDC 

(n=24) 


CSU-ECLL 

(n=44) 


All 

(n= 68) 


n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


Preschool a 


2 


8.3 


i 


2.3 


3 


4.4 


Kindergarten 


1 


4.2 


i 


2.3 


2 


2.9 


Elementary school 


4 


16.7 


ii 


25.0 


15 


22.1 


Junior high school 


5 


20.8 


31 


70.5 


36 


52.9 


Senior high school 


12 


50.0 


— 


— 


12 


17.6 



Note. " The name of preschool in the U.S and Taiwan is different (see Appendix B). % may not add up to 100 
because of rounding. 



Table 16 shows the second language that the participants’ expect their child to learn. 
At IUSB-CDC, 76.9% of respondents indicated Spanish, 7.7% indicated Chinese and 
English, and 3.8% indicated none and other. At CSU-ECLL, 89.4% of respondents indicated 
English, 4.3% indicated Japanese, and 2.1% indicated French, Spanish, and other. 
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Table 16 



Languages the participants expect their child to learn 





IUSB-CDC a 
(n=24) 


CSU-ECLL b 
ln= 44) 


All 

(n= 68) 


n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


Spanish 


20 


76.9 


i 


2.1 


21 


28.8 


English 


2 


7.7 


42 


89.4 


44 


60.3 


Chinese 


2 


7.7 


— 


— 


2 


2.7 


Japanese 


— 


— 


2 


4.3 


2 


2.7 


French 


— 


— 


1 


2.1 


1 


1.4 


Other 


1 


3.8 


1 


2.1 


2 


2.7 


None 


1 


3.8 






1 


1.4 



Note. “ N=26 : b /V=47; N’s are larger because participants checked more than one response. Other at IUSB-CDC 
includes that it depends on school and the child’s interests. Other at CUS-ECLL includes the child’s interests. % 
may not add up to 100 because of rounding. 

Table 17 presents the participants’ perceptions of the best age to learn a second 
language. At IUSB-CDC, 75% of respondents answered preschool, 12.5% answered 
elementary school, and 8.3% answered kindergarten. At CSU-ECLL, 40.9% of respondents 
answered elementary school, 38.6% answered preschool, 15.9% answered kindergarten, and 



4.5% answered junior high school. 
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Table 17 



Best age to learn a second language 





IUSB-CDC 

(n=24) 


CSU-ECLL 
in= 44) 


All 

(n= 68) 


n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


Preschool 


18 


75.0 


17 


38.6 


35 


51.5 


Kindergarten 


2 


8.3 


7 


15.9 


9 


13.2 


Elementary school 


3 


12.5 


18 


40.9 


21 


30.9 


Junior high school 


— 


— 


2 


4.5 


2 


2.9 


Missing 


1 


4.2 


— 


— 


1 


1.5 



Note. % may not add up to 100 because of rounding. 

Discussion of Personal Experience and Expectations for Children 

There are three findings that need discussion in this section: First, 55.6% of the 
participants at IUSB-CDC answered that Spanish was the second language they experienced 
learning, and 76.9% would expect their children to learn it. At CSU-ECLL, all of the 
participants had experienced learning English and 89.4% would expect their children to learn 
it as well. These results show that Americans value the importance of Spanish in the U.S. the 
same way that Taiwanese value the importance of English in Taiwan. There is no significant 
difference between generations in the U.S. and Taiwan because the top choice of languages 
for these parents favor their children to learn as they have learned in the past (see Table 14 



and 16). 
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Many American and Taiwanese participants from both centers indicate that school 
requirements and personal interest played a large role in their acquisition of language. 
Communication, immigration, education, and career advancement were specifically 
important to American respondents. Taiwanese respondents were motivated by global 
perspective, work requirements, and travel (see Appendix A, question 1). 

Second, there is no significant difference between learning the preferred languages of 
Spanish and English for the parents or the children, but there is a significant difference in the 
learning age and the ideal age of learning for the children. Half (50%) of the participants at 
IUSB-CDC learned a foreign language for the first time in senior high school, which was 
later than CSU-ECLL’s learning in junior high school (70.5%), but most respondents from 
both believed their learning age was too late. More than eighty percent (83.3%) of the 
respondents at IUSB-CDC believe the optimal age to learn a foreign language is between 
ages 3-6 before entering elementary school (75% at ages 3-5-preschool and 8.3% at ages 5-6- 
kindergarten), which contrasts with more than half (54.5%) of Taiwanese (38.6% at ages 3-5- 
preschool and 15.9% at ages 5 -6-kindergarten). At CSU-ECLL, nearly half (45.4%) of the 
people hold the belief that children should learn a foreign language between ages 6-12 in 
elementary school (40.9%), or between ages 12-15 in junior high school (4.5%). One of the 
reasons may be because some Taiwanese believe acquiring languages should first start from 
the native language, then the second language (the official language), and then the first 
foreign language. These people may like their children to be familiar with both native and the 
official language before acquiring a foreign language. On the other hand, many Americans 
only speak one language, so they may believe that they should acquire a second language as 
soon as possible (see Table 15-17 and Appendix B). 
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Third, the literature review already indicates that Spanish is the first and French is the 
second choice for Americans to learn a second language. This research, however, has found 
that French, German, and Latin are learned at the same rate (7.4%). Also, no one answered 
French as the language that they expected their children to learn. On the other hand, Chinese 
and English are rated the same (7.7%) as the second choice for Americans. Beside English, 
Chinese, which replaced the second rank of French, is the second ideal language for 
Americans. These results show that French may not be the second choice after Spanish for 
Americans, but the new powerful language, Chinese, may take the place of it to become the 
second choice. For these two findings which are different from the literature review, further 
research is required to confirm (see Table 14 and 16). 

The primary reasons both centers’ participants expect their children to learn foreign 
languages are for communication. Additionally, each culture has its own specific motivation 
for learning a second/foreign language, with Americans concerned mostly with education and 
career utilities, while Taiwanese are most interested in the ability to enhance 
competitiveness, gain global perspective, and relate to other cultures (see Appendix A, 
question 2). 

Perceptions Regarding Languages 

Table 18 presents the degrees of the participants’ perceptions about whether the 
earlier a child learns a second language, the more successful he or she is at learning the 
language. At IUSB-CDC, 16 .7% of respondents answered strongly disagree or disagree, but 
83.4% answered strongly agree or agree. At CSU-ECLL, 50% of respondents answered 
strongly disagree or disagree and again for strongly agree or agree. 
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Table 18 



The earlier a child learns a second language, the more successful he/she is 





IUSB-CDC 

(n=24) 


CSU-ECLL 

0?=44) 


All 

(n= 68) 


n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


Strongly disagree 


3 


12.5 


i 


2.3 


4 


5.9 


Disagree 


1 


4.2 


21 


47.7 


22 


32.4 


Agree 


4 


16.7 


20 


45.5 


24 


35.3 


Strongly agree 


16 


66.7 


2 


4.5 


18 


26.5 



Note. % may not add up to 100 because of rounding. 



Table 19 presents the degrees of the participants’ anxiety about whether their child 
cannot succeed in learning two additional languages besides their native language at the same 
time. At IUSB-CDC, 79.2% of respondents answered strongly disagree or disagree, but 
20.8% answered agree. At CSU-ECLL, 59.1% of respondents answered strongly disagree or 
disagree, but 40.9% answered strongly agree or agree. 
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Table 19 

Whether their child cannot succeed in learning two languages at the same time 





IUSB-CDC 

(n=24) 


CSU-ECLL 

0?=44) 


All 

(n= 68) 


n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


Strongly disagree 


6 


25.0 


4 


9.1 


10 


14.7 


Disagree 


13 


54.2 


22 


50.0 


35 


51.5 


Agree 


5 


20.8 


13 


29.5 


18 


26.5 


Strongly agree 


— 


— 


5 


11.4 


5 


7.4 



Note. % may not add up to 100 because of rounding. 



Table 20 presents the degrees of the participants’ anxiety about whether their child 
may confuse a first language and a second language when they are learning them. At IUSB- 
CDC, 79.1% of respondents answered strongly disagree or disagree, but 20.8% answered 
agree. At CSU-ECLL, 75% of respondents answered strongly disagree or disagree, but 25% 



answered strongly agree or agree. 
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Table 20 



Whether their child may confuse a first language and a second language when they are 
learning them 





IUSB-CDC 

(n=24) 


CSU-ECLL 
(n= 44) 


All 

(n=68) 


n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


Strongly disagree 


8 


33.3 


5 


11.4 


13 


19.1 


Disagree 


11 


45.8 


28 


63.6 


39 


57.4 


Agree 


5 


20.8 


8 


18.2 


13 


19.1 


Strongly agree 


— 


— 


3 


6.8 


3 


4.4 



Note. % may not add up to 100 because of rounding. 



Table 21 presents the degrees of the participants’ anxiety about whether their child 
will have trouble learning other subjects because of learning a second language. At IUSB- 
CDC, 100% of respondents answered strongly disagree or disagree. At CSU-ECLL, 84.1% of 
respondents answered strongly disagree or disagree, but 15.9% answered agree. 
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Table 21 



Whether their child will have trouble learning other subjects because of learning a second 
language 





IUSB-CDC 

(n=24) 


CSU-ECLL 

(n=44) 


All 

(n= 68) 


n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


Strongly disagree 


16 


66.7 


4 


9.1 


20 


29.4 


Disagree 


8 


33.3 


33 


75.0 


41 


60.3 


Agree 


— 


— 


7 


15.9 


7 


10.3 


Strongly agree 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 



Table 22 presents the degrees of the participants’ anxiety about if a kindergarten 
overemphasizes a language class, the emphasis on other subjects would be diminished. At 
IUSB-CDC, 79.2% of respondents answered strongly disagree or disagree, but 20.8% 
answered agree. At CSU-ECLL, 27.3% of respondents answered strongly disagree or 
disagree, but 70.5% answered strongly agree or agree. 
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Table 22 



Whether the emphasis on other subjects would be diminished if a kindergarten 
overemphasizes a language class 





IUSB-CDC 

(n=24) 


CSU-ECLL 
in= 44) 


All 

(n=68) 


n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


Strongly disagree 


6 


25.0 


i 


2.3 


7 


10.3 


Disagree 


13 


54.2 


ii 


25.0 


24 


35.3 


Agree 


5 


20.8 


27 


61.4 


32 


47.1 


Strongly agree 


— 


— 


4 


9.1 


4 


5.9 


Missing 


— 


— 


1 


2.3 


1 


1.5 



Note. % may not add up to 100 because of rounding. 



Table 23 presents the degrees of the participants’ perceptions about allowing their 
child to study in an immersion language program. At IUSB-CDC, 8.3% of respondents 
answered disagree, but 87.5% answered strongly agree or agree. At CSU-ECLL, 88.7% of 
respondents answered strongly disagree or disagree, but 1 1 .4% answered strongly agree or 



agree. 
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Table 23 



Letting their child study in an immersion language program 





IUSB-CDC 

(n=24) 


CSU-ECLL 

(n=44) 


All 

(n= 68) 


n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


Strongly disagree 


— 


— 


12 


27.3 


12 


17.6 


Disagree 


2 


8.3 


27 


61.4 


29 


42.6 


Agree 


14 


58.3 


4 


9.1 


18 


26.5 


Strongly agree 


7 


29.2 


1 


2.3 


8 


11.8 


Missing 


1 


4.2 


— 


— 


1 


1.5 



Note. % may not add up to 100 because of rounding. 



Table 24 presents the degrees of the participants’ perceptions about whether 
mastering a second language can help a person’s career, such as finding a “good” job or 
getting a “good” salary. At IUSB-CDC, 100% of respondents answered strongly agree or 
agree. At CSU-ECLL, 18.1% of respondents answered strongly disagree or disagree, but 
81.9% answered strongly agree or agree. 
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Table 24 

Whether mastering a second language can help a person ’s career 



IUSB-CDC CSU-ECLL All 

(n=24) (n=44) (n= 68) 



n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 



Strongly disagree 


— 


— 


2 


4.5 


2 


2.9 


Disagree 


— 


— 


6 


13.6 


6 


8.8 


Agree 


7 


29.2 


31 


70.5 


38 


55.9 


Strongly agree 


17 


70.8 


5 


11.4 


22 


32.4 



Table 25 presents the degrees of the participants’ perceptions about whether speaking 
a widely spoken language, such as English, Spanish, etc. can represent a person’s class or 
social and economic status. At IUSB-CDC, 45.8% of respondents answered strongly disagree 
or disagree, but 50% answered strongly agree or agree. At CSU-ECLL, 63.6% of respondents 
answered strongly disagree or disagree, but 36.4% answered agree. 
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Table 25 



Speaking a widely spoken language can represent a person ’s class or social and economic 
status 





IUSB-CDC 

(n=24) 


CSU-ECLL 
in= 44) 


All 

(n=68) 


n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


Strongly disagree 


2 


8.3 


6 


13.6 


8 


11.8 


Disagree 


9 


37.5 


22 


50.0 


31 


45.6 


Agree 


6 


25.0 


16 


36.4 


22 


32.4 


Strongly agree 


6 


25.0 


— 


— 


6 


8.8 


Missing 


1 


4.2 


— 


— 


1 


1.5 



Note. % may not add up to 100 because of rounding. 



Table 26 presents the degrees of the participants’ perceptions about whether learning 
one more language can bring more benefits to their child. At IUSB-CDC, 4.2% of 
respondents answered disagree, but 95.8% answered strongly agree or agree. At CSU-ECLL, 
6.8% of respondents answered disagree, but 93.2% answered strongly agree or agree. 
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Table 26 



Whether learning one more language can bring more benefits to their child 





IUSB-CDC 

(n=24) 


CSU-ECLL 

(n=44) 


All 

(n= 68) 


n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


Strongly disagree 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Disagree 


i 


4.2 


3 


6.8 


4 


5.9 


Agree 


2 


8.3 


37 


84.1 


39 


57.4 


Strongly agree 


21 


87.5 


4 


9.1 


25 


36.8 



Note. % may not add up to 100 because of rounding. 



Table 27 presents the degrees of the participants’ perceptions about why learning one 
more language is important. At IUSB-CDC, the three most popular factors were 
communicating with people (31.3%), living in the global village (18.8%), and being 
successful in education (16.7%). At CSU-ECLL, the three most popular factors were 
communicating with people and living in the global village (26.8%), enhancing a person’s 
ability to compete (23.7 %), and believing it is interesting, being successful in education, and 



doing business (6.2%). 
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Table 27 



Perceptions about why learning one more language is important. 





IUSB-CDC a 
(n=24) 


CSU-ECLL b 
in= 44) 


All 

(n=68) 


n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


Communicating with people 


15 


31.3 


26 


26.8 


41 


28.3 


Living in the global village 


9 


18.8 


26 


26.8 


35 


24.1 


Being successful in education 


8 


16.7 


6 


6.2 


14 


9.7 


Enhancing a person’s ability to 


7 


14.6 


23 


23.7 


30 


20.7 


compete 














It is interesting 


4 


8.3 


6 


6.2 


10 


6.9 


Doing business 


4 


8.3 


6 


6.2 


10 


6.9 


Other 

at . Oat /i n . b a t roi . _ 1 1 


1 


2.1 

* ^ _ 


4 

_1 i 


4.1 

_1 .. 


5 

m „ 


3.4 

i. __1_1 



Note. “ /V=48; b /V=97; N’s are larger because participants checked more than one response. % may not add up 
to 100 because of rounding. 



Discussion of the Perceptions Regarding Languages 

Although 83.3% of the majority of respondents at IUSB-CDC and 54.5% at CSU- 
ECLL believe that learning a foreign language should be in preschool and kindergarten (ages 
3-6), both centers’ participants have different perceptions about how early a child learns a 
foreign language, the more successful he or she is. More than eighty percent (83.4%) of the 
Americans believe that the earlier a child learns the more successful he or she will be 
compared to 50% who believe this in Taiwan. The results are in agreement with prior 
research, which points out that the earlier a second language is learned, the more successful a 
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child is in the USA. The survey from Taiwan, however, still indicates that half (50%) of the 
people hold different opinions about the optimal age of learning. These differences need 
further research to explore whether or not they are due to the different cultures, learning 
environments or educational systems (see Table 17 and 18). 

Nearly 80% of the American respondents (79.2%) do not worry about their children 
being unsuccessful in learning two additional languages besides their native language at the 
same time. On the other hand, in Taiwan even though nearly sixty percent (59.1%) of the 
people do not worry about that, large percentages (40.9%) do worry. The result from Taiwan 
is about these two groups’ different options, which also needs more research to explore (see 
Table 19). 

From the results, there is no significant difference between both centers about 
whether their children confuse two languages when they are learning both at the same time 
because both centers’ participants have very close numbers showing that Americans (79.1%) 
and Taiwanese (75%) do not worry (see Table 20). In order to discover the deeper thoughts 
of parents, Appendix A, question 3, provides more detailed descriptions about the worry or 
lack of worry regarding both participants’ comments. 

This research comfortably indicates that there is no significant difference about 
whether the respondents who worry about their children will have trouble learning other 
subjects because of learning a foreign language. The survey responses from Americans 
(100%) and Taiwanese (84.1%) share an agreement about the issue (see Table 21). For the 
sake of exploring deeper perceptions, Appendix A, question 4, lists both respondents’ 



comments about the detailed reasons. 
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Referring to the above question, although both centers’ respondents do not worry 
about their children having trouble learning other subjects because of learning a foreign 
language, they have different views about whether the emphasis on other subjects would be 
diminished if a kindergarten overstresses a language class. Most of the Americans (79.2%) 
were not worried compared with 27.3% of the Taiwanese who were not. However, 70.5% of 
people worry about the issue in Taiwan, which is confirmed in the literature review, which 
states that if young children spend too much time learning a foreign language, the other 
developments or subjects in learning are reduced (see Table 22). 

When the survey asked whether the respondents would allow their children to study 
in an immersion language program, nearly ninety percent (87.5%) of the Americans agreed 
with it, contrasting with nearly ninety percent (88.7%) of the Taiwanese who disagreed. The 
complete opposite finding, however, shows that there is still room for further research to 
explore or compare between American and Taiwan, whether the reasons are because of the 
different culture, learning environment, or other (see Table 23). 

Regarding to the literature, this research can safely conclude that mastering a foreign 
language can help a person’s career by helping them find a “good” job or acquire a “good” 
salary as all Americans (100%) and more than eighty percent (81.9%) of the Taiwanese 
agreed. The result shows that this research is taken in the current time in both America and 
Taiwan (see Table 24). 

There is almost the same rate of disagreement (45.8%) and agreement (50%) in 
America about how speaking a widely spoken language, such as English, Spanish, etc. can 
represent a person’s class or social and economic status. On the other hand, even though 
more than sixty percent (63.6%) of the Taiwanese disagree with the literature review, nearly 
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forty percent (36.4%) of the people agree. From these two close numbers in America and the 
different arguments in Taiwan, further research needs to confirm this as well (see Table 25). 

Both Americans (95.8%) and Taiwanese (93.2%) agree that learning an additional 
language can bring benefits to their children. Therefore, this research can safely conclude 
that learning more languages brings more benefits to people’s lives (see Table 26). For the 
purpose of finding deeper opinions, Appendix A, question 5, offers a more detailed 
explanation regarding both parents’ comments. 

Many Americans believe that communicating with people (31.3%) and living in the 
global village (18.8%) are the two most important options of learning another language, the 
same as Taiwanese who indicated these two choices as a major concern (26.8%). After these 
two options, there is no significant difference for Americans in being successful in education 
(16.7%) and enhancing a person’s ability to compete (14.6%). The results show that many 
Americans hope to use languages as a tool to help their future. Additionally, the literature 
review already states that for a person’s career and competitiveness, mastering a foreign 
language is necessary in Taiwan, so this is why enhancing a person’s ability to compete 
(23.7%) is the second important alternative after the top choice of communicating with 
people and living in the global village for Taiwanese (see Table 27). 

The results of the survey and literature review assert that those who speak one (n= 7) 
or two languages (n= 7) in America want their children to learn an additional language, and 
these people have an education above the university level and yearly income above $20,000. 
None worry whether their children will have trouble learning other subjects because of 
learning a second language. All believe mastering a second language can help a person’s 
career, and learning one more language can bring more benefits to their children. Plus those 
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who speak one language all agree that the earlier a child learns a second language, the more 
successful he or she is. None worry whether the emphasis on other subjects would be 
diminished if a kindergarten overstresses a language class (see Figure 1). 



• None worry their children will have trouble learning other subjects because of 
learning a second language. 

• All believe mastering a second language can help a person’s career, such as 
finding a “good” job or acquiring a “good” salary. 

• All believe learning one more language can bring more benefits to their children. 



Figure 1. Correlations between people who speak one or two languages in the U.S. 



Speaking One Language (n= 7) Speaking Two Languages (n= 7) 



1 



1 




Overlapping Beliefs between Both Groups 
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Those who speak two languages («=1 3) in Taiwan, with a higher education and a 
yearly income of above $20,000, want their children to learn a foreign language. These 
factors have no correlation with each other. Those who speak three or four languages (n= 6), 
whose education and yearly income are the same level as those who speak two languages and 
who want their children to learn foreign languages, however, have a correlation in believing 
that learning one more language can bring more benefits to their children. Between these two 
groups, there was no correlation found (see Figure 2). 

Although the yearly income of $20,001-30,000 is considered to be a median low 
income in America, it is considered to be a median high to high income in Taiwan. The two 
groups, however, who speak two or more languages with lower ranges of yearly income do 
not affect the results of the yearly income above $20,000 groups. It does not matter that the 
lowest income range is below $10,000. The group who speaks two languages («=26) still has 
no correlation with the group who speaks more than three languages («=14). All members of 
that group agree that speaking more languages can bring more benefits to their children. 
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Speaking Two Languages («=1 3) 



Speaking Three or Four Languages (n= 6) 



1 



1 





No Correlation between Groups 



Figure 2. Correlations between people who speak two, three, or four languages in Taiwan 
Taiwanese are accustomed to saying that “English is the second foreign language,” 
which is a misconception for them because it usually is the first foreign language they 
learned. Therefore, the survey’s questions have adopted the term, “second foreign language,” 
meaning as the first foreign language. The surveys, however, did not indicate the old term, 
which is “English is the second foreign language,” so that two respondents’ (4.3%) answers 
aimed at the “correct definition of second foreign language”. These surveys are complete 
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surveys and offer the valuable information on “the correct term of second foreign language” 
for the perceptions of a child learning a second foreign language. They are collected in 
Appendix D as referrals if the researcher wants to explore the topic further in the future. 

Limitations 

For the overall results there are three limitations. First, four missing values in the part 
of both centers respondents’ background information and four in the part of parents’ 
perceptions regarding language do reduce the reliability. Additionally, the Chinese version of 
question 2, “Did you grow up in a bilingual family?” was not a clear enough translation of 
“bilingual family,” which may reduce the reliability. 

Furthermore, the small sample sizes are not enough to generalize to the whole 
population of Americans or Taiwanese. For example, this research was conducted in the 
Midwest of the U.S., which is mostly Caucasian/ White with the majority of them speaking 
English. The southern U.S. has a higher percentage of Hispanic/Latinos who speak Spanish 
than the north; east or urban areas may have diverse multilingual environment than rural 
areas. The western part of the U.S. has some certain groups that also speak Spanish and other 
minority groups that speak different languages, such as Chinese which is spoken in West 
Coast areas like San Francisco. In Taiwan the southern part that answered the survey, the 
majority of people’s native language is Taiwanese; however, the north has a large population 
who speak Chinese. In the east and the mountainous areas, a huge part of the population who 
speak aboriginal languages is native Taiwanese. In the rim of the mountains have many 
villages of Hakka who are interspersed in various locations throughout Taiwan whose native 
language is Hakka. Conducting this research in different places in both the U.S. and Taiwan, 
such as east or west, north or south, urban or rural, etc. truly can have different findings. 
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Finally, although the levels of education in America and Taiwan all have a total of 12 
years in elementary, middle, and high school, there are different age ranges in these three 
systems. Taiwan is fixed with six years for elementary school (ages 6-12), three years for 
middle school (ages 12-15), and three years for high school (ages 15-18). On the other hand, 
America is more flexible in their educational systems. Different states and school districts 
can complete this in different ways. For example, some states or school systems are the same 
as Taiwan; some do four years for elementary school (ages 6-10), four years for middle 
school (ages 10-14), and four years for high school (ages 14-18); some do five years for 
elementary school (ages 6-11), three years for middle school (ages 1 1-14), and four years for 
high school (ages 14-18). If the participants studied in different education systems, the age 
range will be different. Instead of offering elementary, middle, or high school as options, the 
survey should ask both groups of participants what grade was the first time they started 
learning a foreign language and what grade would be the best time to learn it. This way, it 
would have an accurate comparison about the age difference between Taiwan and America 
(see Appendix B). 

Recommendations 

Although Americans live in a multicultural society with multilingual settings, many 
of them speak only one language, which means they do not possess a bilingual or 
multilingual ability. This research suggests that Americans should make better use of the 
advantages of living in a multicultural, diverse, and multilingual environment by learning a 
second language in school anytime and practicing it after school anywhere, which gives more 
opportunities than are available to people in other countries. 
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This research suggests that the Taiwanese first acquisition of other languages not be 
overemphasized at the expense of a native language, especially because each family has its 
own language, which is an important part of a child’s identity. The mother tongue is not only 
a child’s asset, but also a family capital and a national cultural heritage. To be familiar with a 
native language is just as important as acquiring a second language (e.g., the official 
language, Chinese) or a first foreign language (e.g., English). Second, acquiring a foreign 
language should be based on nurturing children’s interest in a low-pressure environment not 
based on the myth of early competiveness or learning it at an early age. As long as children 
love English, the motivation of learning will push them to continue learning it. 

Finally, while parents expect or desire their children to master English, they should 
not neglect the significant influence of Chinese. They should be aware of the information 
from the literature review, which indicates that Chinese is gradually becoming the second 
most powerful language in the world after English due to economic factors and the findings 
from this research showing that Chinese is the second choice after Spanish for Americans 
learning a foreign language. With possessing and being comfortable with Chinese and 
English, Taiwanese children will have a competitive advantage in the 21st century. 

Further Directions 

This research is just a beginning in exploring parents’ perceptions about languages, 
an ideal language for children to learn, and optimal learning age. Some results are different 
from the literature review, which indicates the need for further research. In addition, further 
research could address and expand on the related topics, such as discovering outcomes of 
children’s learning and how the factors behind their motivation for learning bring good or 
bad outcomes; the way in which preschools or kindergartens provide and create learning 
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environments to help or stimulate learning through school curriculum, teachers’ 
qualifications, and teaching materials adopted; investigating the methods or teaching tools 
that teachers use as aids to help students to be successful while learning in a school; and 
exploring deeply the language interaction between parents and children such as how parents 
help their children to learn a foreign language at home apart from school learning. 

Conclusions 

This research investigated the similarities and difference between U.S. and Taiwanese 
parents’ perceptions about their children learning a foreign language, the ideal language to 
learn, the optimal learning age, and the correlation between parents who speak one or more 
languages. Both Americans and Taiwanese had different issues regarding the different 
cultural backgrounds because of factors of economic purpose, respectability, education, 
immigration, and politics. Language plays a large role in transmitting human values, feelings, 
thoughts, etc. In the era of globalization, multilingualism not only embellishes people’s lives, 
but also shrinks the “distance” between different groups. This research, however, could 
safely conclude that the importance of language acquisition cannot be overemphasized in the 
light of the current wave of globalization and the fact that the world is shrinking into a global 
village. 
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Appendix A: Parents’ Comments 

American (The following comments are from the American respondents ) 



1. For what reasons did you learn the language? (Survey question 8) 



Required 

course 


• School/For school/School requirement. 

• School in high school/In high school and college. 

• For academic purpose. 

• High School- 4 yrs Latin (2 yrs were required). College- lyr 
French (was required). 

• Elective in school- Bilingual relatives who are of Hispanic decent. 

• Spanish in High School/Requirement. Latin in High 
School/Elective. 


Interesting 


• Intrigue. 

• Interested & husband speaks. 

• To understand some and to know pronunciations. 

• Know others who spoke French and really had an interest in 
learning it. 

• Want to be fluent, might major in Spanish. 

• Personal and professional. 


Education 


• I heard that it would really help you on the SAT’s and it was the 
base of a lot of foreign languages if I wanted to learn another. 

• Further my education and learn something new. 

• Lived in Germany for 2 years but went to an English speaking 
school so I’m not fluent. I’d say I know an intermediate level of 
German. 


Career 

advancement 


• I felt it was important in my future career. 

• Self interest, work. 


Immigration 


• Moved to the US in 1996, had to learn English to pass in school 
and go on with life in the US. 

• Moved to US. 


Communication 


• I have taken some Spanish courses to better communicate with my 
future elementary students, their families and others in my 
community. 


Taiwan ( M 

l. 










• Jio 
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2. Why do you expect your child to learn the language? (Survey question 10) 



Communication 


• Right now, Spanish is the language most spoken in our 
community. 

• It is an advantage for her if she knows how to speak Spanish. She 
will be able to communicate with more people. 

• To communicate with family and just to know it. 

• Communicate both families. 

• Because the U.S. has almost as many Spanish speaking people as 
it does English. 

• To be able to understand others and to communicate with more 
people in other countries. 

• My son is half Hispanic. 

• I want her to know enough to communicate with the growing 
Spanish-speaking population. 

• Because she spent half of her day in the child center with native 
speakers of English. 

• Because both of my daughter attend school in the U.S, where the 
official language is English. For my 3 year old she knows when to 
speak Arabic (@ home) and when to speak English (@ school 
center). 

• I have taught her some ASL (starting from infancy) to enhance our 
communication. She could physically sign words before she was 
able to vocalize words. 


Education 


• Family and helpful to further education 

• When they are in an education system that offers it. I would like 
them to learn as soon as possible so it’s easier for them to learn & 
retain the information. 

• College preparatory education. 

• Spanish is often a requirement during High School. Some 
Elementary Schools learn basic words in Chinese, Spanish and 
various other languages. 

• It is most common to learn at school. 


Other 


• I expect her to choose a language of her own at some point, but 
Spanish seems a logical choice earlier in development. 

• Depends on school and his interests. 

• To open boundaries & doors for them & others. 

• I want her to be well rounded. 

• Spanish is becoming more fluent in the U.S. You can get a better 
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job if you are fluent in more than one language. 

• I feel that by the time she reaches adulthood, Spanish will be 
spoken just as much, if not more than English in America. 

• It is a practical second language to learn in the U.S. They will be 

able to use it no matter what they decide to pursue in life. 
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(Taiwan) 
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3. Do you worry that your child may confuse a first language and a second language when 
they are learning them? (Survey question 14) 



Worry 


• At times, especially in younger kids, words may get mixed up. 

• It may be hard when learning so many new words. 

• She might confuse the languages-ex: mix both languages in same 
sentence (many people who speak 2 languages “mix” them.) 

• But this is part of the learning process, not a long-term problem. 

• I worry about it, although I think they would actually do fine. 

• But this is part of the learning process, not a long-term problem. 


Not worry 


• Young children learn second languages more separately than 
adults. They do not use English to speak Spanish (for ex) like 
adults do. 

• My child knows a little Spanish and Chinese and she never gets it 
confused with English. She seems to retain it easily because she is 
so young. 

• I grew up with bilingual relatives & they never seemed to confuse 
the two languages. They answered or spoke in whatever language 
they were spoke to in. 

• Right now he is learning and starting out the languages in his 
head. Then he will talk and be just fine. 

• I expect some confusion at times but she is smart & will work it 
out. 

• I think its possible. 

• I think children can adapt and switch from language to language 
with ease. Sometimes if a child has been away from an 
environment (speaking different languages) they might take a little 
longer for them to adjust. 

• I think it might be confusing, but they would learn to distinguish 
easily as they got older. 

• Each helps the other. They would work together. It’ll be more fun 
to know both. 

• They may get confuse - but that’s ok. Language is sometimes 
confusing no matter what. 
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• Because we will mostly be talking in the first language. 

• Children at early age learn things very quickly that they treat 
learning two languages as the other stuff they are learning. 
Children do not realize that they are learning two languages. For 
them the two languages are two separated things. 

• I don’t think children are capable of confusing the two, mainly 
because they are able to learn a second language better than adults 
and even adults don’t confuse the two. 

• As I said earlier, my 3 year old speak Arabic & only Arabic @ 
home. While I watch her in school and see that she speaks solely 
English. 

• Learning a second language doesn’t have to be difficult as long as 

the first language is fluent. 
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4. Do you worry that your child will have trouble learning other subjects because of 

learning a second language? (Survey question 15) 

Not worry • Children don’t have trouble learning science because they are also 
learning social studies- etc. 

• I think learning another language could only help her excel in 
other subjects. 

• I don’t believe learning another language could damper their 
learning of other subjects because I believe it would increase brain 
function. 

• If anything it will help him. 

• I don’t worry about this. 

• If anything I think it will help them. 

• Exactly the opposite actually. 
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• Language helps other areas in knowledge, skills (study and 
practice), and historical influences. 

• I just don’t think that it would affect it. 

• Language and other subjects are stored in different parts of the 
brain. 

• It should help her learn more because her brain is being challenged 
more. 

• I don’t think they would be confused, therefore I don’t think 
learning other subjects would pose them any problems. 

• If she can master the Arabic language, then later in Elementary 
Schools year she will master English as well. 

• If a second language is introduced early it shouldn’t be difficult. 
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5. Do you believe that learning one more language can bring more benefits to your child? 
(Survey question 20) 



Disagree 


• He is learning two main languages. 


Agree 


• Increases strength of learning all subjects. Creates a well-rounded 
character. Helps to appreciate and understand diversity. 

• If she learns another language it will increase the # of people she 
can communicate with in school, community, and professional 
world. 

• More opportunities would be available to her if she could speak 
more than English. 

• I believe in diversity and the more fluent my child could become 
in any language allows them to do this. 

• I believe a second language opens doors to a new cultural & a 
greater understanding of the world we live in. 

• It is useful to know another language. 

• Better comm, skills. 

• Communication is one of the most valuable tools for human 
connections. 

• It would open doors for them not only economically, but also 
socially and help them appreciate other cultures. 

• Broad understanding of other people and culture, greater skills, 
better communication abilities and understanding of language in 
general-including English. 

• Because you can go a lot further in everything they do. 

• You can communicate with more people open your mind to more 
possibilities. 

• It makes you more “well-rounded” & “marketable” in the job 
market. 

• How could it do anything other than benefit her? It would be a 
great asset to my child to be bilingual. 

• It makes them more valuable in their professional life and more 
versatile in their personal life. 

• I feel it changes the way they perceive things, two different 
languages, means two different cultures, ethics standards, etc. 

• Being fluent in a second language would help my child in her 
future. 
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Appendix B: The Levels of Education in the U.S. and Taiwan 



The U.S. 


Taiwan 


Age 


Level/Grade 


Age 


3-5 


Preschool a 
(pre-kindergarten) 


Kindergarten c 


4-6 


5-6 


Elementary school b 


Kindergarten 


6-7 


1st Grade 


Elementary school 


6-7 


7-8 


2nd Grade 


7-8 


8-9 


3rd Grade 


8-9 


9-10 


4th Grade 


9-10 


10-11 


5th Grade 


10-11 


11-12 


6th Grade 


11-12 


12-13 


Junior high school b 
(Middle school) 


7 th Grade 


Junior high school 


12-13 


13-14 


8th Grade 


13-14 


14-15 


9th Grade 


14-15 


15-16 




10th Grade 




15-16 


16-17 


Senior High school b 


11th Grade 


Senior high School 


16-17 


17-18 




12th Grade 




17-18 



Note. a However, some education programs offer toddler programs for 12 mo.-3yrs. Source: National Center for 
Education Statistics, http://nces.ed. gov/pub s/eiip/eiip 1 sQ 1 .asp b However, the systems have the years spent in 
elementary, middle, and high school differ between the states and school districts. c Another system is called 
preschool from 2yrs-6yrs in Taiwan and offers toddler programs as well. Sources: Ministry of Education 
http ://english.moe. go v.tw/public/ Attachment/66 1414215371 .PDF and 

http://www.edu.tw/secretary/content.aspx7site content sn=21121 Organization by the author. 
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Appendix C: The Names of the Languages and their Degrees of Endangerment in Taiwan 



The Degrees 
of 

Endangerment 


Intergenerational Language Transmission 


The Names 
of the 
Languages 


Safe 


language is spoken by all generations; intergenerational 
transmission is uninterrupted 
>> not included in the Atlas 




Vulnerable 


most children speak the language, but it may be restricted 
to certain domains (e.g., home) 


Amis 

Bunun 

Paiwan 

Pyuma 

Rukai 

Taroko 

Tayal 

Tsou 

Yami 


Definitely 

endangered 


children no longer learn the language as mother tongue in 
the home 




Severely 

endangered 


language is spoken by grandparents and older generations; 
while the parent generation may understand it, they do not 
speak it to children or among themselves 


Saisiyat 


Critically 

endangered 


the youngest speakers are grandparents and older, and 
they speak the language partially and infrequently 


Kanakanabu 

Kavalan 

Nataoran 

Pazeh 

Saaroa 

Thao 


Extinct 


there are no speakers left 

>> included in the Atlas if presumably extinct since the 
1950s 


Babuza 

Basay 

Hoanya 

Ketangalan 

Kulun 

Papora 

Siraiya 

Taokas 



Note. Source: UNESCO http://www.unesco.org/cuhure/ich/index.php?pg=OQ 139 and 
http://www.unesco.org/culture/icMndex.php?pg=00206 Organization by the author. 
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Appendix D: A Second Foreign Language 
The Background of Demographic Information 

The participants each had one child, one aged 4 and the other aged 5, a boy and a girl. The 
respondents were mothers, Taiwanese, married, and with the same education level (graduate 
school). One’s occupation was governmental officer and the other’s was self-employed. 
One’s yearly income was between $10,001-20,000 and the other’s was $20,001-30,000. 



The Background^ of Environment and Interaction 



Questions 


Responses 


How many languages do you speak (including 
native language)? 

What are these languages? 


Two: 2 

Chinese and Taiwanese: 2 


Did you grow up in a bilingual family? 


Yes: 1 
No: 1 


What is your native language? 


Taiwanese: 2 


What language do you speak at home? 


Native language: 2 


What language do you speak with your 
child/children at home? 


Both native language and official 
language: 2 


What language does/do your child/children 
mostly speak at home? 


Official language: 1 

Both native language and official 

language: 1 


What language does/do your child/children 
mostly speak at school? 


Official language: 2 



Personal Experience and Expectations for Children 



Have you experienced learning a second 
language? What was the second language that 
you learned? For what reasons did you learn 
the language? 


Yes: 2 

German and Japanese:l 
Comment: 

m 0 

Japanese: 1 
Comment: 

nu m, 


When was the first time you started learning a 


Junior high school: 1 


second language? 


University: 1 


Which second language do you expect your 


Russian: 1 


child to learn? Why do you expect your child 


Comment: 


to learn the language? 


2 iSL o 

Japanese: 1 
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Perceptions Regarding Languages^ 



Do you agree that the earlier a child learns a 
second language, the more successful he/she is 
at learning the language? 


Disagree: 2 


What age is the best age to learn a second 
language? 


Elementary school: 1 
Senior high school: 1 


Besides your child’s native language, do you 
worry that your child cannot succeed in 
learning two additional languages at the same 
time? 


Agree: 2 


Do you worry that your child may confuse a 
first language and a second language when 
they are learning them? Please explain: 


Disagree: 1 
Comment: 

mmmMmmMo 

Agree: 1 
Comment: 


Do you worry that your child will have trouble 
learning other subjects because of learning a 
second language? Please explain: 


Strongly agree: 1 
Comment: 
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Disagree: 1 
Comment: 


Do you worry that when a kindergarten 
overemphasizes a language class, the emphasis 
on other subjects, would be diminished? 


Agree: 2 


Would you let your child study in an 
immersion language program? 


Strongly disagree: 1 
Disagree: 1 


Do you agree that mastering a second language 
can help a person’s career, such as finding a 
“good” job or getting a “good” salary? 


Strongly disagree: 1 
Agree: 1 


Do you agree that speaking a widely spoken 
language, such as English, Spanish, etc. can 
present a person’s level of class, social status, 
and economic status? 


Disagree: 1 
Agree: 1 


Do you believe that learning one more 
language can bring more benefits to your 
child? Please explain: 


Agree: 2 
Comments: 

mm) o 

• 9tip ffinm 


Why do you think learning a second language 
is important? 


• Communicating with people 

• It is interesting 

• Doing business 

• Enhancing a person’s ability to 
compete 

• Other 
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Appendix E: Survey and Reminder 

The Comparison of Taiwanese and American Parents’ Expectations of 
Their Children Learning a Second Language 




The purpose of this research is to investigate the comparison between Taiwanese and 
American parents’ expectations for their young children learning a second language. What 
are their perceptions regarding language and when it should be taught? 



Indiana University South Bend 
Elementary Education: Early Childhood Education 
Professor: Bakerson A. Michelle 
Graduate Student: Chih-Chin Kung 
Tel: 574-323-7948 
E-mail: chikung@iusb.edu 



Picture Retrieved from http://www.fenwickgifts.com/camp/007-8-1245-USA%20Map.jpg 
Picture Retrieved from http://tw.info.search.yahoo.com/search/images/view7back 
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Section 1 - Parents’ Background 

Your child’s age: □ Boy □ Girl 

You are the child’s □ Father □ Mother □ Guardian 



What is your gender? 


□Male □Female 


What age range do you fit in? 


□ 16-25 n26-35 n36-45 n46~55 □ 56 and above 


What is your educational 


□Elementary school □ Junior high school □ Senior 


background? 


high school nUniversity □ Graduate school 
□Doctoral 


What is your ethnicity? 


□Caucasian/White □Hispanic/Latino □ Pacific 
Islander □African-American/Black 
□Native American nChinese ^Taiwanese nHakka 
□Native Taiwanese nOther 


What is your occupation? 


□Military □Governmental officer □Teacher 
□Professor □ Student □ Retired □ Manual labor 
□Service industry employee □ Self-employed 
□Agriculture/fishing □ Housewife □ Business person 
□Other 


What is your marital status? 


□Single □Married □Separated/divorce /widow(er) 


What is your yearly income? 


□Below 10,000 010,001-20,000 n20, 001 -30,000 

□30,001-40,000 nAbove 40,001 
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Section 2: Questions 

1. How many languages do you speak (including native language)? What are these 



languages? 

□One 


□Two 


□Three 


□Four 




□More than five 



2. Did you grow up in a bilingual family? 
□Yes nNo 

3. What is your native language? 



4. What language do you speak at home? 

(See the explanation on the right blank ) 

□Native language □Official language nBoth □ Other 



5. What language do you speak with your child/children at home? 

(See the explanation on the right blank ) 

□Native language □ Official language nBoth □ Other 

6. What language does/do your child/children mostly speak at home? 

(See the explanation on the right blank) 

□Native language □ Official language nBoth □ Other 

7. What language does/do your child/children mostly speak at school? 

(See the explanation on the right blank) 

□Native language □ Official language nBoth □ Other 

8. Have you experienced learning a second language? 

□No 

□Yes. What was the second language that you learned? 

□Arabic nChinese □English □French □Russian nSpanish nOther 



For questions 4, 5, 6, and 7: 

If you speak the native 
language, English, please 
put a check in the box of 
official language. 



For what reasons did you learn the language? 
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9. When was the first time you started learning a second language? 

□Preschool ^Kindergarten □Elementary school nJunior high school □ Senior 
high school □ University 

10. Which second language do you expect your child to learn? 

□Arabic □Chinese □ English □ French □ Russian □ Spanish □ Other 

□None 

Why do you expect your child to learn the language? 



11. Do you agree that the earlier a child learns a second language, the more successful 
he/she is at learning the language? 

□Strongly disagree □ Disagree □ Agree □ Strongly agree 

12. Do you think what age is the best age to learn a second language? 

□Preschool □Kindergarten □Elementary school □Junior high school □ Senior 
high school □University 

13. Besides your child’s native language, do you worry that your child cannot succeed in 
learning two additional languages at the same time? 

□Strongly disagree ^Disagree nAgree □ Strongly agree 

14. Do you worry that your child may confuse a first language and a second language when 
they are learning them? 

□Strongly disagree □ Disagree nAgree □ Strongly agree 

Please explain: 
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15. Do you worry that your child will have trouble learning other subjects because of 
learning a second language? 

□Strongly disagree □Disagree nAgree □ Strongly agree 

Please explain: 



16. Do you worry that when a kindergarten overemphasizes a language class, the emphasis 
on other subjects would be diminished? 

□Strongly disagree □ Disagree nAgree □ Strongly agree 

17. Would you let your child study in an immersion language program? 

□Strongly disagree □Disagree nAgree □ Strongly agree 

18. Do you agree that mastering a second language can help a person’s career, such as 
finding a “good” job or getting a “good” salary? 

□Strongly disagree □ Disagree nAgree □ Strongly agree 

19. Do you agree that speaking a widely spoken language, such as English, Spanish, etc. can 
represent a person’s level of class, social status, and economic status? 

□Strongly disagree □ Disagree nAgree □ Strongly agree 

20. Do you believe that learning one more language can bring more benefits to your child? 
□Strongly disagree ^Disagree nAgree □ Strongly agree 

Please explain: 



21. Why do you think learning a second language is important? (Check only one) 
□Communicating with people nit is interesting nBe successful in education 
□Doing business □ Living in the global village □Enhancing a person’s ability to 
compete □ Other 



5 hank you fat ymvt ptedcut time to complete the twtuey 
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Reminder 
Dear families: 

If you want to participate, please do not forget to complete the survey that your child 
brought home last week for the research of “The Comparison of American and Taiwanese 
Parents’ Expectations of Their Children Learning a Second Language.” If you already 
filled the survey out and gave it to the teacher, just ignore the letter. On the other hand, if you 
have not, please take some time to complete it. The research really needs your opinions 
because your comments are valuable and have a big contribution to the research. 

Thanks for your time for completing the survey. I am really appreciative of your help. 



Indiana University South Bend 
Elementary Education: Early Childhood Education 
Professor: Bakerson A. Michelle 
Graduate Student: Chih-Chin Kung 
Tel:574-323-7948 
Email: chikung@iusb.edu 
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Appendix F: IRB Materials 




INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
SOUTH BEND 



NOTICE OF APPROVAL 
EXEMPT REVIEW 



DATE: October 14, 2009 



TO: Chili-Chin Kima 



COPY: Michelle Bakersom Education 



From: 




Contracts & Grants Coordinator 



Re- Protocol Entitled; The Comparison of Taiwanese and American Parent-:' Expectations of Their Children Learning a 
Second Language 

Protocol £ 09076 



Approval Date: October 13. 2009 

The I USB Institutional Review Board (IRB) has reviewed and approved the research protocol referenced above as exempt: 
§46.10 lb. r 1 . As the principal investigator of this study you assume the following reporting responsibilities: 

AMENDMENTS: Investigators are required to report on these fomis ANY changes to the research study (such as design 
procedures, study information sheet/consent form, or subject population, including size). The new procedure may not be 
initiated until IRB approval has been given. An amendment form can be found at http : //www .iusb .edu/~ sbirb. 1 amendment . 
doc. 

AUDIT OR INSPECTION REPORTS: Investigators are required to provide to the IRB a copy of any audit or inspection 
reports or findings issued to them by regulatory agencies, cooperative research groups, contract research organizations, the 
spons or, or the funding agency. 

COMPLETION: It is your responsibility to let the IRB know when this study is complete by sending an email to 
sbirb@iusb.edu. Approximately one month before the date you indicated your study will end, we will send a notice to you at 
the address on your application, requesting infoamaticn on the current status of your study. If this is a student project and we 
don't hear from you, we will send a notice to your faculty sponsor. If we do not receive any response we will consider the 
study as ended and change our files to show that. It is your responsibility to let the IRB office know of address changes and 
project date changes. 

STUDY INFORMATION SHEET INFORMED CONSENT: All subjects should be given a copy of the stamped approved 
study information sheet or informed consent. 

We suggest you keep this letter with your copy of the approved protocol. Please refer to the exact project title and protocol 
number in any future correspondence with our office. All correspondence must be typed. 

Enclosures: Documentation of Review and Approval 

Approved Study Information Sheet. Infomied Consent - stamped copy must be used 

Federal Wide Assurance 2FWA00003544-IRBQOO 00222 

For additional FWA information, see the Web site at http:, 1 7www. iupui.edu/-re sgrad'spon'fwa.htm 

IRB Administration | 574-520-4181 | sbirb@iusb.edu | www.iusb.edu/~sbirb 
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Study =09076 



INDIANA UNIVERSITY SOUTH BEND 
STUDY INFORMATION SHEET 

The Comparison of Taiwanese aud American Parents Expectations of Their Children Learning a Second 

Language 

You are invited to participate in a research study. The purpose of this study is to investigate the comparison 
between Taiwanese and American parents" expectations for their young children learning a second language. 
What are their perception regarding language and when it should be taught? 

INFORMATION 

If you agree to participate, please complete the attached survey regarding your perception of how a second 
language is or should be taught to young children. 

When you have completed the survey, please seal it in the envelope provided and bring it back to the center by 
November 13, 2009. Each family should only complete one survey, even if they have more than one child at the 
center 

RISKS 

We do not foresee any potential risk or discomfort associated with completing the survey. 

BENEFITS 

There is no direct benefit to you from participating in this study. 

CONFIDENTIALITY 

The survey is intended to be anonymous. Please do not write your name on the survey or the envelope. The 
envelopes will be given to the researcher without being opened, so your child's teacher will not know if you 
have decided to participate. All the answers to the questions are for scholarly research. Information will only be 
reported aggregately. 

CONTACT 

If you have any questions at any time about the study or the procedures, please contact the researcher Club-Chin 
Rung at (574-323-794E, c hikungg; lusb . e du) or Professor Michelle A. Bakerson (574-520-4391. 
mbakers eg 1 iusb.edu DW 2242). Taiwanese parents may contact Hsin-Wei Tang at (07-731-0606 ext. 360 or 373 
k6 0 84 :g mail . c su . edu. tw) and questions will be sent to me in the U.S. to be answered. 

If you feel you have not been treated according to the descriptions in this form, or your rights as a participant in 
research has been violated during the course of this project, you may contact the Indiana University South Bend 
Institutional Review Board for the Protection of Human Research Subjects, 1700 Mishawaka A ve., A247, South 
Bend, IN 46634, 574-520-4181, by e-mail at sbirb@iusb.edu. 

PARTICIPATION 

Your participation in tins study is voluntary. You may decide not to participate without penalty. You may turn 
in a partially complete or completely blank survey. Your child's teacher will not know if you have decided to 
participate or not You must foe 13 years of age to participate in this study. 

Consent form date: October 8, 2009 



Page 1 of 1 



IUSB IRB Approved 
Approval Date: 0&&; f3, 200 9 
Expires: Ocfr&t t2 . mo 
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RE: Permission Letter by Chih-Chin Rung 



2009/10/8(0) “FT 10:15 



ntr##: "Wilham-Countway, Mary V" <mawilham@iusb.edu> 



SHI^" <ginkung@yahoo.com.tw> 

Chih-Chin, 

I give you permission to conduct your research on the "The Comparison of American and Taiwanese 
Parents' Expectations of Their Children Learning a Second Language" at the center as long as you 
have approval from the I USB Institutional Review Board. 

Mary 

Mary Wilham-Countway 
Director 

IU South Bend Child Development Center 
(574)520-4485 



From: Gin [ginkung@yahoo.com.tw] 

Sent: Wednesday, October 07, 2009 7:09 PM 
To: Wilham-Countway, Mary V 
Subject: Permission Letter by Chih-Chin Kung 
Dear Ms. Wilham-Countway, 

This is Chih-Chin Rung. I am an IUSB graduate student, doing my research entitled "The 
Comparison of American and Taiwanese Parents’ Expectations of Their Children Learning a 
Second Language." This letter will confirm our recent conversation because IUSB 
Institutional Review Board requires me to send the center's permission letter before I can 
conduct the research. The procedure is that I will bring the surveys to the Center and give to 
the children. The Children will take the survey to their parents. When the parents answer the 
survery, they bring to the teacher. I will go to the center to collect the surveys so I would like 
your permission to allow me to conduct my study in the Center. 

If this arrangement meets with your approval, please response me by the mail. Thank you 
very much. 



Chih-Chin Kung 
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Re: fF RHl V 



1?##: "jSJftil" <k6084@mail.csu.edu.tw> 



i\ ft##: "Gin B^ 1 #" <ginkung@yahoo.com.tw> 



pmm^m 



2009/10/8(0) T^F 1:38 



— Original Message — 

From: Gin MU'# 

To: JjrfK# 

Sent: Thursday, October 08, 2009 7:36 AM 
Subject: ITrHI i?¥ 






J=L"i£: fnfrf 












e-mail SlS^lfeEf-fH 

mtR. #mmm. 









